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AT A GLANCE: 


Professor Anne Stokes, instrumental in 
founding the Centre for Teaching English 
as a Second Language and currently on a 
year’s leave of absence, has received a 
silver medal in honour of the Queen’s 
Silver Jubilee. Dr. Stokes spent part of 
this past summer teaching in China as 
part of an exchange program * Communi- 
cation Studies professor Mare Gervais 
successfully defended his doctoral thesis, 
“La dialectique de l’ouverture dans le 
cinéma contemporain: recherches sur 
‘Bande a part’ de Jean-Luc Godard” at the 
Université de Paris (Sorbonne) * Douglas 
Potvin, Director of Continuing Education, 
has completed his Ph.D. at Boston 
University with the dissertation topic 
“Motivation for Participation and Per- 
ceived Benefits of Adult Part-Time 
Learners in a University Setting and in a 
Business or Industrial Setting” ¢ “Eur- 
opa” is the new twice-yearly interdis- 
ciplinary journal put out by the Inter- 
university Centre for European Studies. 
The centre was founded in 1971 by what 
was then Sir George Williams University 
and L’Université du Québec 4 Montréal 
and its director is Concordia history 
professor Charles Bertrand. Professor 
Alan Adamson has written an article in 
Volume 1, number 1 (November 1977) on 
the works and world of British novelist 
Anthony Trollope. Two other Concordia 
professors are on the new journal’s 
editorial board: Frederick Krantz and 
John Laffey * McGill is sponsoring a 
public address on February 14 by noted 
Irish scholar-statesman Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, recently appointed editor-in-chief 
of The Observer in London. His talk starts 
at 8 p.m. in Room 132 of the Leacock 
Building * Guidance Services offer two 
workshops for jobhunters in the next 
week or so. Check events pages for details 
¢ If Senate approves recommendations of 
the Library Committee at its next 
meeting Friday, January 27, faculty, 
senior administrative and professional 
staff and librarians themselves will get a 
reprieve from a policy passed last year 
forbidding them to take bound volumes or 
microforms of periodicals out of the 
library. Students and other users would 
still be bound by the current> policy. 
Regulations concerning cheating and 
plagiarism are among other items on the 
agenda. 
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Concordia hockey coach Paul Arsenault (centre, front row) is surrounded by Concordia 
well-wishers and his wife and mother on his left at pre-game ceremony honouring him 


last Friday. 


Coach Arsenault honoured 


Concordia honored varsity hockey coach 
Paul Arsenault Friday night, January 
20th, prior to the Stingers’ league game 
against Bishop’s University. Arsenault 
recently notched his 300th career win as a 
collegiate coach when Concordia defeated 
St. Mary’s University. 

Arsenault started his college career in 
1963 when he was appointed head varsity 
coach at Sir George Williams. In thirteen 
seasons at Sir George, Loyola and 
Concordia, Paul has amassed an incredible 
292-121-30 record with ten league champ- 
ionships and has accumulated numerous 
personal honors and awards during that 


Quote of week: 


“I believe we should insist that the 
government of Quebec lay out very clearly 
and precisely what it means by sovereign- 
ty-association and then the rest of the 
country can describe very clearly in what 
way it would be unacceptable to them.”— 
H. Ian Macdonald, president of York 
University, speaking at the Canadian 
Citizenship Federation conference at 
Concordia University last Saturday. 


period. He has twice been named the 
Canadian Intercollegiate Athletic Union’s 
“Coach of the Year” (1972 and 1976) and 
Conference “Coach of the Year” on three 
different occasions. 

In addition, Paul was selected to serve 
on the coaching staff of the Canadian 
National Student team along with Tom 
Watt of Toronto. The Student Nationals 
posted a perfect 9 and 0 record against 
Czechoslovakian and West German junior 
teams, 

Arsenault has also had the pleasure of 
seeing several graduated players in the 
pro ranks. Bob Berry (Los Angeles 
Kings), Jim Corsi (Quebec Nordiques), 
Dave Logan (Chicago Black Hawks), and 
Bernie Wolfe (Washington Capitals) head 
the list of former players who played in 
the National or World Hockey Leagues. 

Since the establishment of Concordia 
University in 1975, the Stingers de- 
veloped five all-Canadians; Corsi, Don 
Morris, Dave Wilson, Ron Hansis and 
Mark Shewchuk. 

A Prince Edward Island native, he is a 
graduate in Physical Education from the 
University of New. Brunswick and earned 
his Masters at the University of Oregon. 
He is married and resides with his wife, 
Kathi and daughter Klay in Pointe Claire. 

—Mike Hickey 


University pioneers in building studies 





Though this building may be best known for harboring McDonald’s, it also houses 
Concordia’s new Centre for Building Studies. 


Concordia sometimes seems under- 
rated, so it’s nice to be able to turn 
around and boast of one of our pro- 
grams, “we were the first in Canada and 
there is nobody ih Canada that offers the 
comprehensive package that we do!” 

The program referred to is a combined 
program in building engineering; com- 
bined in the sense that it links under- 
graduate and graduate work into one 
program and leads to the awarding of two 
degrees, a Bachelor of Engineering (civil) 
and a Master of Engineering (building). 
And it is the first program of its nature in 
Canada. 

The new Centre for Building Studies is 
a teaching and research facility in building 
engineering set up by the university a 
year ago; located at the sign of the golden 
arches, at the southwest corner of Guy 
and Ste. Catherine streets. Building 
engineering is a discipline which takes in 
the body of knowledge relating to every 
phase in the life-cycle of a building. 

The combined program comprises nine 
terms of study, approximately four years, 
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and consists of two slightly modified 
existing programs. The B.Eng. (civil) 
provides an introduction to building 
engineering and in the M.Eng. (building) 
students specialize in one of the four 
branches: building environment, building 
science, building structures or construct- 
ion management. 

Between 20 and 25 students will 
accepted from CEGEP into the first year 
of the program in 1978-79 and as many as 
20 will accepted from first year en- 


gineering into the second year of the 
program next September. 

The program is designed to graduate 
professionals who aspire to leadership 
roles in the building industry or who wish 
to work in research, developing in- 
novations and knowledge applicable to 
the field. The key word is “applicable” for 
at CBS students are being trained and 
developed in such a way to meet the needs 
of industry. 

. —M.G. 


Tenth student film fest planned 


The Tenth Canadian Student Film 
Festival, organized by the Conservatory 
of Cinematographic Art, will take place 
August 28-31, 1978, at The Banff Center, 
School of Fine Arts (Alberta). 

The grand prize winner in the 1978 
festival will not only receive the Norman 
McLaren Award but will also be given the 
opportunity to make his/her next film 
under the auspices of the National Film 
Board. 

A major prize will be given to the best 
film in each of the four categories: fiction, 
documentary, animation, and experiment- 
al.. Secondary prizes will be awarded in 
the following eight categories: best 
achievement in directing; best achieve- 
ment in cinematography; best screenplay; 
best actress; best actor; best achievement 
in sound; best score; best editing. 

Deadline for submission ts July 21, 
1978. 

Entries are accepted in either 16mm or 


35mm, in either black and white or colour. 
The films must have been produced in 
Canada by students in Canadian schools 
and universities; films with any profes- 
sional contributions will not be accepted. 

Students may enter more than one film, 
provided all films were made in the 13 
months prior to the deadline of July 21, 
and that none of the films was previously 
submitted to this or any other national 
festival in Canada. 

Each entry, properly packaged and 
accompanied by a registration form and a 
certified cheque for $10 payable to the 
Conservatory, should be delivered or sent 
(shipping prepaid) to: Tenth Canadian 
Student Film Festival, Conservatory of 
Cinematographic Art, Concordia Univers- 
ity, (room H;109), 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West, Montreal, Que., H3G 1M8. 

Registration forms and further informa- 
tion are available from the Conservatory 
at (514) 879-4349 or 879-7285. 


PENman, Coast indigent read poems 


Back in the sixties the Montreal Star 
hailed Sir George’s poetry reading series 
as a national first, claiming other poetry 
readings across the country at that time 
were of purely local scope. The tradition of 
bringing in poets of national and inter- 
national repute hasn’t faltered since then 
and given Loyola’s extensive guest list 
each year Concordia must be numbered 
among Canada’s hubs of poetic activity. 

Two readings take place on the 
downtown campus this week. Richard 
Howard, 1969 Pulitzer Prize winner, will 
be reading in Room 651 of the Hall 
Building on Monday, January 30 at 8:30 
p.m. Howard is professor at the Univer- 
sity of Texas and The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and is current president of the 
American chapter of PEN International, 
the organization of poets, essayists and 
novelists. 

Gerry Gilbert, Vancouver poet and 
graphic artist who provides his own 
punchy press releases, will be in his words 
“recruiting emigrants for the West Coast” 
on Friday, February 3 in Room 420 of the 
Hall Building at 8:30 p.m. Gilbert says he 


Folk night held by 
prof on sabbatical 


If Concordia ever opens a department of 
Canadian folklore, then Loyola’s history 
prof Graeme Decarie would be 4 suitable 
chairman. 

Decarie, on sabbatical this year, seems 
to know all the songs from the western 
lumber camps to the sea shanties of 
Newfoundland. 

This discovery was made when 15 
students, staffers and professors went up 
to his lovely snow covered house on Ile 
Bizard for a mid-winter folk festival. 

Perhaps a greater discovery was that so 
few people knew the songs of their 
homeland. Time after time Decarie was 
forced to sing solo as his chorus became 
silent beyond the first verse and refrain. 

Not that it impaired the fun of the 
evening. Far from it. In time songs were 
found that most people knew and in other 
cases people knew the songs of their own 
regions or national groups. 

Linda Allan, Lacolle Centre manager, 
knew a number of songs from her native 
Newfoundland and Loyola Philosophy 
Prof. Edmund Egan knew the songs of 
Ireland. 

While it isn’t surprising that Canadians 
know little of their own folksong tradition, 
it’s still unfortunate. Perhaps a folklore 
department isn’t such a bad idea, after all. 


—C.McC. 


will read his “Canamama Lectures” as well 
as passages from his recent books From 
Next Spring and Grounds. He has this to 
say about himself: 

“Gerry Gilbert was born in Calgary in 
1936, and was educated in Prince Rupert, 
Victoria, Vancouver and Toronto. He 
began to publish his poetry and graphics 
before he quit UBC in 1956. Thereafter he 
worked in films, television and theatre in 
Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal and Brit- 
ain. Louis Dudek was the first critic to 
comment on the distinctive qualities of 
Gilbert’s writing, in the early sixties. 


When Gerry Gilbert’s first book, White 
Lunch, was published in 1964, he took as 
his totem the slug, and has settled himself 
into a life of indigence in Oriental 
Vancouver. He has produced a dozen 
books of his poetry, prose, photography 
and art. He exists on pittances from 
Welfare and Canada Council—he can do no 
other work but art and lit—he was an 
expert waiter, before drugs destroyed his 
memory. His only ambition now is to be 
Canada’s Top Poet, before Canada—or 
poetry—vanishes.” 
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UN meet here emotional 


“Within 15 or 20 years there’s a better 
than a 50-50 chance of a nuclear exchange 
in the world,” a peace lobbyist told the 
United Nations Association at Sir George 
last week. 

Murray Thomson, president of the 
Canadian Council for International Co- 
operation, which presses for world peace, 
stressed the urgency of disarmament, nuc- 
lear and conventional. 

* He told the association members 
meeting in the Faculty Club that the 
world would benefit greatly by turning 
world defence energies into socially useful 
projects. 

The other speaker was Ken Williamson, 
an External Affairs Department policy- 
maker with the Canadian delegation on 
disarmament, which is composing itself to 
participate in the United Nations dis- 
armament talks this May. © 

Williamson's view was not as alarmist 
as Thomson’s. “International leaders are 
seriously concerned about disarmament 
and genuinely wish to solve the problem,” 
he said’ 

Despite this, he told the group, nations 
do not want to be left defenceless, when 
their neighbours are acquiring arms. The 
nuclear field was complicated because 
poorer countries made demands of nuclear 
technology for peaceful uses, yet in 
meeting those demands there was a risk of 
proliferating the bomb. 

Emotional reaction met Williamson’s 
optimistic view of the state of dis- 
armament talks. Several stood to say dis- 
armament talks had produced nothing in 
three quarters of a century. 

“I would just like to say,” said one 
woman, her voice trembling with emotion, 
“that we should just stand up and tell the 
world: Ban War!” 

That received hearty applause. 





Another man said that officials involved 
with disarmanent talks possessed “intel- 
ligence without love” and that this 
characteristic produced fear and distrust. 

“We need to develop intelligence with 
love,” he said to the applause of others. 

One man suggested that a United 
Nations army be created which could be 
dispatched as an international police force 
to nip war in the bud. 

To this, Mr. Williamson said that it was 
unlikely that the nations of the world 
would do this, considering the fragile state 


: of international relations and the fragility 


of the UN organization itself. 

Mr. Williamson said that Canada was 
committed to the NATO alliance and that 
it was unlike that Canadians at this time 
would agree to unilateral disarmament as 
had been suggested from time to time 
during the meeting. 

\ —C.McC. 


Habib on Middle East: Peace is possible 


‘Thirty years ago, the United Nations agreed to the 
partition of Palestine into Arab and Jewish states. War 
immediately broke out between the fledgling state of Israel 
and her Arab neighbours and since that time the area has 
been plunged into war three times: in 1956, in 1967 and again 
in 1973. Two months ago, an historic event occurred in the 
Middle East when peace discussions began between Israel 
and Egypt, an occurrence considered impossible only a short 
time ago. 

The Middle East is Concordia professor Henry Habib’s area 
of expertise and he agreed to share his views on the current 
situation with The Thursday Report. There have been new 
developments in the Middle East since our January 16 
converstation, but at that time Dr. Habib expressed 
optimism, while stating that “to achieve peace in the Middle 
East would be a very difficult process.” He spoke of peace 
negotiations and presented a plan of his own for peace in the 
Middle East. — Mark Gerson 
Se 
TTR: Four months ago, any peace initiative in the Middle 
East seemed out of the question. What happened to change 
that view and was it the overnight change it appeared to be or 
had something been brewing of which we were not aware? 
Habib: One way you look at it was that by the fall of 1977 
certainly every hope for peace was dashed. When Sadat came 
up with his initiative, it appeared to be as a sort of new 
initiative, unexpected and unprecedented. That was one side; 
I'd go on that side. 


There’s another side too. Some people feel that the peace 
movement began as early as the October war of 1973 when 
Kissinger started the peace movement rolling. Stage number 
one was the first (1974) disengagement treaty, then the 
second disengagement arrangement in '75. This was a sort of 
three year treaty between Israel and Egypt; they renounced 
the use of force for these three years. So you see there already 
was a peace intiative in '75. 


Sadat realized in November '77 that ten or eleven months 
from then he would be facing the termination of the second 
disengagement treaty. So possibly at this point, because of 
-some of the history behind it and because of the problems that 
Egypt is facing, he felt that the time had come for bold action. 
It shouldn’t come as a surprise in that sense; it comes as a 
surprise to people who did not expect that there was a 
sequence to the October war and the two disengagment 
treaties. 





TTR: Could you give your views of what has happened in the 
Middle East since Sadat’s historic declaration of willingness 
to address the Knesset [Israeli parliament]? 

Habib: There was one thing that struck most observers and 
that was, despite the 30 years of conflict between these two 
nations, they seemed to very. quickly open up to each other. 
What was striking was to see him embracing Mrs. Meir and 
shaking hands with a man that his army has fought, (Moshe) 
Dayan. This indicates to me that the problems between the 
Arab states and Israel are not in a sense problems that are 
deep and there is not hatred like there is between other 
nations who have fought a number of wars. This is one thing 
that I think the visit itself may have produced: it may have 
reduced what Sadat has called the psychological barrier 
between the people. And psychological barriers are 
sometimes more formidable than other barriers. 


Following that, Sadat wanted the momentum to go on, so he 
invited Israeli ministers to come to meet. An Israeli 


delegation went to Cairo and this began the preparatory 
work. The third step came when he invited Prime Minister 
Begin to visit him in Ismailia. The Ismailia meeting was 
important in its own way. It has not produced a particular 
declaration, but the fact that it took place is in a sense 
important; (it) continued the dialogue. That produced the 
situation where there will be meetings between the Israeli 
military and political committees and the Egyptian 
committees. 





TTR: Sadat’s initial statement aroused intense emotions. 
There was optimism and cynicism. Have the events of the 
past two months justified either of these initial reactions? 
Habib: The initial statement was of course an emotional 
thing. Generally in the west there was an optimism and Sadat 
was considered as a man who would bring peace to the area. 
Cynicism has been expressed particularly by the groups that 
are described as hard-line Arab states. There was a feeling 
that he had not consulted the other Arabs, he had not brought 
them in on the project, therefore how could they go along with 
it. Cynicism has been expressed in those circles in the Arab 
world where they feel he has acted out of line and will get 
nothing out of it. 


On the other hand, he felt that somebody had to break that 
deadlock and he was taking it upon himself. Whether we can 
justify that two months later, it may be still too early to say. It 
depends on what comes out of these negotiations. 





TTR: Prime Minister Begin has stated that he would resign 
before evacuating Israeli settlements in the Sinai and has 
stated repeatedly ‘that he is against an autonomous 
Palestinian state on the West Bank. These are two issues 
about which President Sadat also has very strong, opposing 
views. Do you see any chance of a softening of positions on 
either side leading toward a compromise? 

Habib: This is the fundamental issue. They are two 
irreconcilable positions. One of them has to give in. Now it 
depends on how you interpret the gesture of Sadat. From 
Sadat’s point of view, he has already given in by going to 
Jerusalem, by, de facto, recognizing Israel. 


The Arabs felt that the biggest weapon they had was 
recognition and Sadat has given it to them without getting 
something in return. What he has done, in international law, 
is an implied recognition of Israel. From this point of view he 
would say, look I’ve given you everything I can; what can you 
give me now. 





TTR: How do the Israelis see it? 

Habib: That’s the issue. The Israelis see it from a number of 
different points of view. The question of the West Bank they 
see from a defence point of view. (There is) the question of the 
Sinai, the question of settlements of people who have come 
and settled in that part of the territory which some Jewish 
groups consider as part of Biblical Israel. 


Not all Israelis see Sinai as part of Biblical Israel; this is a 
particular segment of the Israeli electorate which has elected 
Begin. You have to consider the political process in Israel. 
Begin owes his election to certain groups and one is a group 
that has an idea of a map of Israel that differs from your 
average Israeli. 


Begin might also be viewing it from the tactical point of 
discussions. You must always make the distinction between 
rhetoric and the actual thing. Maybe there is some rhetoric on 











the question of settlements. If they want negotiations to go 
on, there will have to be a softening. You have to look at it 
from Sadat’s point of view: he started the thing, he made a 
concession. The Israelis I don’t think look at it this way, but 
the Egyptians have to have that to look at the other Arabs. 





TTR: What is the importance of the United States and Saudi 
Arabia in the peace moves? 

Habib: The United States, as you know, has played a major 
role. (It) found itself, after 1973, as a nation trusted by both 
Egypt and Israel. Now the United States is interested in the 
Middle East for many reasons, strategic reasons and so on. 
But more important is the oil. It does not want to find itself, as 
it did in "73, with an oil embargo set up. The Americans have 
to be present for their own interests, not just out of love for 
Israel and’ Egypt. 


Saudi Arabia? It is the richest Arab state. That gives it 
prestige and influence. Saudi Arabia, in fact, financed the 
October 1973 war; Saudi Arabia finances Egypt heavily, if 
finances the PLO, it finances many Arab projects. Saudi 
Arabia hasn't said much about the visit recently. Apparently 
there are two views in Saudi Arabia: some favour it and 
there are some who do not. As a result the best policy was to 
say nothing until they see where it is moving. Whatever way 
Saudi Arabia decides to lean will have quite an impact. I 
believe that if the negotiations progress or show signs of 
progress, then maybe Saudia Arabia will openly support 
(Sadat’s peace moves). 


The nation the Americans are most interested in in the 
Middle East is Saudi Arabia. It holds quite an influence on the 
oil industry, on the dollar, on the future of American economic 
development. I recently heard from someone in Washington 
that the American State Department considers that the two 
most important countries in the world are the Soviet Union 
and Saudi Arabia. 





TTR: Will the U.S. exert pressure on Israel to make a 
concession? 

Habib: The Israelis have made it quite clear that they do not 
want outside interference. If the Americans are going to start 
putting pressure on Israel it might be interpreted as outside 
interference. Overt pressure should be discouraged. I think 
the Israelis would not give in under American pressure; it 
would have to be a sort of subtle persuasion, rather than 
pressure. 


TTR: Without the participation of Syria, Jordan and some 
Palestinian spokesmen, there seems to be little chance of that 
elusive “just and lasting peace”. Is this situation likely to 
change and what are the prospects should it not change? 
Habib: If you have a peace between Egypt and Israel, it will 
not be a general peace. It would mean that a few years from 
now you may have a breakdown and you would have 
hostilities resuming. You would not have settled the essential 
question. As Sadat has said, the crux of the issue is the 
Palestinian problem. 


When you want to solve the problem, you'll have to go to the 
crux of the issue. If you want to have a just and lasting peace, 
you have to settle the Palestinian problem itself. What do 
you do with those three million Palestinians? All the others 
are peripheral problems; Sinai is, the Golan is. We’re having 
problems with settlements and we’re having problems with 
borders, but what do we do with the problem itself, of the 
Palestinians. 


TTR: Israel wants nothing to do with the PLO and the PLO’s 
recent statements indicate that it wants nothing to do with 
the current peace moves or with Israel. Who do you think will 





emerge as an acceptable Palestinian spokesman? 

Habib: I would suggest that you have to leave it to the 
Palestinians to determine how they want representation. 
There is an implication here that you would not allow the PLO 
to represent them. 


TTR: The PLO doesn't seem to want to participate in the 
Sadat initiative. 

Habib: It’s a difficult process because the PLO is made up of 
all sorts of factions. What was demanded of the PLO was that 
it remove from its own charter an article which spoke of all of 
Palestine as being the homeland and state in which Jews, 
Muslims and Christians would be able to live. The Israelis 
have interpreted that as the liquidation of the state of Israel. 
But I think they (the PLO) were moving towards the fact that 
they have accepted the mini-Palestinian state. If you've 
aecepted the mini-Palestinian state, then you have renounced 
your claim over all of Palestine. Have they renounced their 
claim over all of Palestine? I cannot answer that. From the 
covenant, they have not and this is why there are views on the 
PLO from Israel saying, how can we talk to a group that 
wants to liquidate the state in which we are living. 


Generally they tell us that the PLO has been accepted as the 
spokesman by most Palestinians. As long as there are people 
who say, look we are the representatives, and nobody 
challenges them seriously, then you can use them and talk to 
them. It’s very difficult to tell an Israeli to sit down and talk 
with a group that wants to, officially at least in their charter, 
liquidate your state. I can understand that. But you have to 
begin somewhere. 





TTR: One of the touchiest areas yet to be discussed is 
Jerusalem. Is agreement possible? 

Habib: I think that is part of the whole package. It is a very 
touchy problem. Sadat has said that one of the things he 
wanted was a Palestinian state, Jerusalem included. It is 
considered by Israel as its capital and the Israelis have made 
it quite clear that they would not have a divided city. It 
doesn’t have to be a divided city again. What we are looking 
for is a comprehensive permanent treaty, as permanent as a 
treaty can be. It (Jerusalem) has to be decided in that context, 
with all the other questions. 





TTR: Can we have a comprehensive plan without Syria, the 
most hard line of the countries involved? 

Habib: The essential point is to settle it with the Palestinians, 
then the Syrians will have to follow. 





TTR: Have Israeli attitudes toward the PLO changed? 
Habib: I think so. There have been some meetings between 
continued next page 
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Nutrition stressed at Loyola Health Fair 


If you missed Health and Nutrition 
Week at Sir George this week, you have 
one more chance to learn about nutrition, 
fitness and a host of other health-related 
topics and that’s to follow the signs to the 
annual Loyola Health Fair. 

This year’s Health Fair will be held in 
the Campus Centre lounge from 10 am to 3 
pm on Wednesday February 1. As in the 
past, the Fair, organized by Loyola 
campus Health Services, will focus on 
education and prevention and will feature 
more than fifteen booths dealing with 
subjects from alcoholism to V.D. 

There will be a greater emphasis on 
nutrition than in the past with information 
on sehsitive weight reduction, obesity as a 
health factor and food facts and fallacies. 
Students from bio-physical education will 
offer fitness tests and the community 
nursing students will be involved in 
several booths including alcoholism (feat- 
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some of the moderate PLO and some Israeli so-called doves. 

There is a certain segment in Israeli public opinion which says 

that that’s the way we should settle the problem, by having 

these dialogues. There has been some move; it hasn't been 

very strong. 

SA ein aha cca AR YS A le ay 
TTR: If you were asked to submit a peace plan for the Middle 

East, what would you suggest? 

Habib: I would say the most reasonable solution would be an 

Austrian type peace treaty (similar to) the 1955 peace treaty 

that was signed between the big powers and Austria. Let me 

explain. I would suggest that a demilitarized Palestinian state 

be created in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip in order to 

once and for all settle the problem of Palestinian homeland. If 
you have a demilitarized state, objections are raised in Israel 

about defense, and these are the major objections for the 

creation of a Palestinian state. They say that if a Palestinian 

state is created it would become a base for attacks on Israel, 


supported by the Soviet Union. I would say, we are taking _ 


into consideration the security dimensions; one has to take 
them into consideration. I would say, because of the problems 
and because I want to bring about a balance between the two 
of you, I do not wish that this state that we intend to create be 
allowed to militarize; it should be barred from signing 
political treaties; it (should) be barred from allowing foreign 
forces to be stationed in its territory. What are the 
guarantees that this would take place? Well, here maybe is a 
role for the United Nations, maybe the United States. 
Somebody will have to guarantee that the state will be 
demilitarized. 


Of course many Palestinians would object to that. They would 
argue that you are depriving them of the rights of sovereign 
nations, that you are limiting their sovereignty. At least you 
are addressing yourself to a just solution, just in the sense 
that you are giving them that state and at the same time you 
would answer the Israeli objections to security. 


If you did that you would have a sort of solution for the 
“Palestinian problem and all the other problems would settle 
themselves. The Sinai, the Golan, all of these would become 
incidental and you would have the security question resolved 





uring bar maids and a coffee and fruit 
juice bar) and birth control. 

Three new areas to be covered by this 
year's fair are first aid, with demon- 
strations by St. John’s Ambulance, eye 
testing, for both vision and colour 
blindness, and cardio-pulmonary resuscit- 
ation, with films and a demonstration. 

Included again this year are blood 
pressure checks and information on _ 
hypertension, breast self-exams by the 
people from Reach to Recovery, dental 
examinations, smoking, and stress and 
relaxation. : 

More than 60 people, including health 
services personnel, students and members 
of the community have been involved in 
the planning and organization of Loyola's 
sixth Health Fair, but volunteers are still 
needed. Call Sue Magor at Health 
Services (482-0320, ext. 480) if you can 
help out. 

—M.G. 





once and for all. You know the Russians evacuated Austria on 
the condition that it remain demilitarized and depoliticized. 
Israel evacuates at these conditions. It’s not giving the 
Palestinian nationalist the whole homeland that he is 
speaking of and it’s not giving the Israeli the whole security 
that he is worried about. If you're speaking of compromise, 
there is a compromise. : 


How would that state be viable? There is money in the Arab 
world; they don’t need outside help. It would be the 
responsiblity of the Arab collectivity to see to it that the state 
is viable. It would be the responsibility of the UN or the US to 
guarantee that this state be demilitarized. It would in the end 
bring about the peace which everyone is seeking. I wish Begin 
and Sadat would consider that particular plan. I think that’s 
the sort of middle of the road solution for the problem. 





TTR: Israel doesn't seem to want to entrust its security to 
anyone but itself. 

Habib: I can understand. But you remember I said that it’s 
important in your dialogue that you have goodwill and faith? 
We come to Israel and say look, this is clearly a world 
responsibility, with the US guaranteeing it. I think the US 
has not let Israel down on the whole. Look, if I put those 
people (the PLO) in and give them the chores of government, 
that’s one way by which you can dissipate the (revolutionary) 
energies. 


TTR: Six months ago, the feeling was that there could not be 
peace in the Middle East in our lifetime. Has that really 
changed? Can you look ahead and see peaceful co-existence 
among the principal Mid East states? 

Habib: I personally never thought that there could never be 
peace and co-existence in the Middle East. I remember 
making such a suggestion as far back.as 1963 when it was very 
unpopular. In polities anything can be made possible. If.there 
is goodwill and.a little faith in other people, people can work 
out their difficulties. I don’t think that people have to go to 
war and destroy each other. I think the momentum has been 
that there could be a peace if you address yourself to the 
issues. You have to address yourself to the issues. 


es 
‘a a THIS WEEK: 2 
‘Saturday 28 

CAMPUS CENTRE: L.E.S.A. Class Rep. meeting from 9 
a.m. to 1 p.m. Disco Plush with Friendly Giant from 8 p.m. 


Monday 30 : 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Coffee House in the Pub from 8 p.m. 
with guest artist. 

CLASSICS OPEN HOUSE: At 7:30 p.m. a film on Atlantis 
in Vanier Auditorium. 


Tuesday 31 

NATIVE PEOPLES OF CANADA: “Federal Indian Policy 
and the Indian Act: A Critique” with Andrew Delisle, Chief, 
Confederation of Indians of Quebec, Caughnawaga. From 
7-9:30 p.m. in BR-206. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Movie in the Main Lounge featuring 
“Duddy Kravitz” beginning at 8 p.m. (doors open at 7:30 


p.m.). 

CLASSICS OPEN HOUSE: At 4:30 p.m. in the Canadian 
Room, Hingston Hall—a talk on Ancient Coins by Prof. F. 
Schlosser. At 8:30 p.m. “Ancient Technology”, with Dr. A.T. 
Hodge in Vanier Auditorium. 


Wednesday 1 

THEOLOGY STUDENTS IN DIALOGUE: A weekly series 
of informal presentations and discussions on topics of 
interest. Wednesday at noon in HH-321. This week: “Woman 
as Prophetess” presented by D. Bambic. 

LOYOLA FILM SERIES: At 7 p.m. “Europe 51” (Roberto 
Rossellini) with Ingrid Berman (English version). At 8:45 
p.m. “The White Sheik” (Federico Fellini, 1952). Each film is 
$1, in F.C. Smith Auditorium. 

NOON-TIME POETRY: David Solway will read from his 
work at noon in the Canadian Room, Hingston Hall. 
WEIGHT LOSS GROUP: Health Services’ Weight Loss 
Group runs today and every Wednesday from 4-5 p.m. Info: 
ext. 480. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: At 8 p.m., free disco featuring the live 
band “Smash”. 

HEALTH FAIR: From 10 to 3 p.m. in the Campus Centre 
lounge. 


Thursday 2 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Chess and Boston Tournaments in the 
Games Room at noon. Free disco featuring “Disco Factory”. 
irom 8 p.m. : 


Notices 

1978 HEALTH FAIR: Volunteers are still needed for the 
1978 Health Fair to be held February 1. Contact Sue Magor 
in Health Services, 482-0320, ext. 480. 

SKI TRIP: The second intramural ski trip is on February 3 
to Smuggler’s Notch. Cost is $11, which includes 
transportation and ski lift ticket. Info: Room 9, Sport 
Complex, 482-0320, ext. 738. 

ANDRAGOGY: A day-long workshop on February 6 
entitled “Andragogy, Self-Directed and Contract Learning” 
led by Dr. Malcolm Knowles. Cost: $10 (Concordia affiliation, 
$1). Info and registration: AD-135, Loyola campus, local 343. 
QUEBEC WINTER CARNIVAL: Join the party at the 
Quebec Winter Carnival, February 3-5. Return transporta- 
‘tion, two nights’ accommodation, bus trip to Mont Ste-Anne. 
Starting at $36.95. Deadline is January 29. Call 484-8523. 
CAREER PLANNING WORKSHOP: To help you set 
personal and career goals. Includes self study, testing and 
evaluation. Monday, February 6, 1:30-4 p.m. and Tuesday, 
February 7, 9:30 a.m. to noon, in H-440, SGW campus. Info 
and registration: H-440, SGW campus, 879-2879. 
ATHLETICS: Time change for Kung Fu—now Tuesdays, 


5:30-7 p.m. and Thursdays, 6-8 p.m. 

CANADA MANPOWER CENTRE (LOYOLA): Briefing 
Session—Canadian Institute of Plumbing and Heating, 
February 1 at noon in Vanier Auditorium (of interest to 
Business and Marketing majors). Summer jobs—Mont — 
St-Hilaire Conservation Centre (deadline Feb. 24); Young 
Canada Works (Feb. 17); Public Service Canada (Jan. 31); 
Hydro-Quebec (Feb. 10.); Student Summer Employment 
Officer (Feb. 3); Interprovincial Summer Exchange (Feb. 
15). Permanent’ jobs—posted at our Manpower office. 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS STUDENTS: Study areas 
now open in Rooms 100 and 102, Cloran Building. Calculators 
and computer terminals available. Hours are Mondays from 
noon to 8 p.m. and Tuesdays through Thursdays, 11:30 a.m. 
to 2:30 p.m. and from 4-6 p.m. 

AWARDS FOR CREATIVE WORK IN THE ARTS 1977-78: 
There will be at least 20 awards covering the following 
categories: _ film-music-photography-prose-radio-television- 
theatre-visual arts. Each will consist of a certificate and one 
hundred dollars. Deadline for entry is February 15, 1978. 
For awards covering acting, set design, playwriting, etc., 
entries should be submitted before the actual production so 
that the jury can be informed. Entry forms available at the 
Information Desk, Hall Building, SGW campus and at the 
Information Office, AD-105-6, Loyola campus. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY (LOYOLA): Masses weekdays at 
12:05 p.m. and Sundays at 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. in Loyola 
Chapel. Anglican Eucharist every Wednesday at 12:15 p.m. 
in HH-150. Bring some food for a shared supper every 
Thursday at 6 p.m. in Belmore House, 3500 Belmore. 
HISTORY JOURNAL: The Concordia History Students’ 
Journal is accepting submissions for its March 1978 issue. 
Deadline is January 31. Info: Loyola History Students’ 
Association, Room 11C, 6935 Sherbrooke West. 

DEAN OF STUDENTS OFFICE: 1977 Yearbooks are 
available for $5 from the Dean of Students Office, AD-135, 
Loyola campus. 


Awards 

Scholarships and Awards with deadlines February 15 to 28. 
More information available in the Guidance Information 
Centre, H-440, Sir George Williams campus. 

ROTARY INTERNATIONAL FOUNDATION. Educational 
awards. February 15. 

WOODS HOLE OCEANOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION. Sum- 
mer Fellowships in Oceanography. February 16. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON MENTAL RETARDATION. 
Awards for research and study in mental retardation. Type 
A: Bursary support. February 20. . 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE. Mass Media Intern Program. February 27. 
AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF NUCLEAR SCIENCE 
AND ENGINEERING. Research Fellowships. February 28. 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS. Ray- 
mond Crepault Memorial Scholarship; Ruth Hancock 
Memorial Scholarship. February 28. 

THE FLORENCE S. DUNLOP MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIP FUND. Predoctoral fellowships in genetics research 
and muscle research. February 28. 


EN I 
Send events listings and notices for Loyola to Louise Ratelle, 
AD-105, 482-0320 loc. 689; for Sir George to Maryse Perraud, 
BC-213, 879-8499, no later than Monday noon prior to Thursday 
publication. 


——————— 


THIS WEEK: 1 
Sir George campus . : 
Thursday 26 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Ma- 
jor Barbara” (Gabriel Pascal, 1941) with Rex Harrison, 
Wendy Hiller, Robert Morley, Deborah Kerr and Dame 
Sybil Thorndike at 7 p.m.; “Hamlet” (Tony Richardson, 
1969) with Nicol Williamson, Marianne Faithfull, Gordon 
Jackson and Anthony Hopkins at 9 p.m. in H-110; $1 each. 
WEISSMAN GALLERY & GALLERY ONE: Paterson 
Ewen—recent paintings (organized by the Vancouver Art 
Gallery and circulated by the National Gallery of Canada), 
until February 7. 
GALLERY TWO: Ann McCall—prints, until February 7. 
FINE ARTS STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Exhibition on 
the mezzanine, 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 


Friday 27 

DIVISION OF VISUAL ARTS—CINEMA SECTION & 
CINEMA STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Guest speaker 
Caroline Leaf at 8 p.m. in H-435. 

FINE ARTS STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Exhibition on 
the mezzanine, 10 a.m.-10 p.m. 


Monday 30 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Le 
Jour se léve” (Marcel Carné, 1939) (English subt.) with Jean 
Gabin, Jules Berry, Arletty and Jacqueline Laurent at 8:30 
p.m. in H-110; $1. ’ 

PH.D. IN HUMANITIES: Prof. Anton Zyderveld speaks on 
“Rickert’s Notion of Cultural Science” at 4 p.m. in H-613. 


POETRY READING: Richard Howard, poet, critic, editor 


and translator (prof., Univ. of Texas and The Johns 
Hopkins Univ.) reads his poems at 8:30 p.m. in H-651. 
INTERUNIVERSITY CENTRE FOR EUROPEAN 
STUDIES: Research seminar with Claude Mazauric, 
Université de Rouen, on “Dans quel sens peut-on dire que la 
révolution francaise est une révolution culturelle?” at 4 p.m., 
I.C.E.S., 1193 Phillips Square, room 8250. 

SCIENCE WEEK: Science fiction film festival—“Androm- 
eda Strain” at 1 p.m. and “Journey to the Far Side of the 
Sun” at 3 p.m. in H-110; day pass 50 cents, week pass $1. 


Tuesday 31 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Gil- 

da” (Charles Vidor, 1946) with Rita Hayworth, Glenn Ford, 
. George MacReady and Joseph Calleia at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 

$1. 

PART-TIME STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Seminar on 

“Loneliness and the Student”, 5-6 p.m., in H-603; Pat 

Traynor of the chaplaincy will get the ball rolling with some 

spiritual viewpoints on loneliness. 

SCIENCE WEEK: Science fiction film festival—“A Boy and 

His Dog” at 1 and 3 p.m. in H-110; day pass 50 cents, week 

pass $1. Tickets available in advance at the SSA office, 

H-1280-4 or during Science Week on the mezzanine. 


Wednesday 1 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Quoi?” 
(What?) (Roman Polanski, 1973) (Canadian premiére) with 
Marcello ‘Mastroianni, Sydne Rome, Hugh Griffith and 
Roman Polanski at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; $1. 

PART-TIME STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Seminar on 
“Loneliness and the Student”, 5-6 p.m., in H-603; film and 
discussion. 

SCIENCE WEEK: The Gong Show with Emcee Tommy 
Schnurmacher at 8 p.m. in H-651; first prize: $74.81. 
Admission 50 cents. ; 


Thursday 2 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: “Sud- 


denly Last Summer” (Joseph Mankiewicz, 1959) with 
Elizabeth Taylor, Montgomery Clift, Katharine Hepburn 
and Albert Dekker at 7 p.m.; “Richard III” (Laurence — 
Olivier, 1956) with Sir Laurence Olivier, Claire Bloom, Sir. 
Ralph Richardson and Sir C. Hardwicke at 9 p.m. in H-110; 
$1 each. 

PART-TIME STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Seminar on 
“Loneliness and the Student”, 5-6 p.m., in H-603; a 
psychologist will be present to speak on the topic. 
SCIENCE WEEK: Science fiction film festival—“Fahrenheit 
451” at 1 p.m.; “Abbott and Costello meet Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” at 3 p.m. in H-110; day pass 50 cents. 


Friday 3 


_POETRY READING: Gerry Gilbert, Vancouver poet, reads 


his poems at 8:30 p.m. in H-420. 

SCIENCE WEEK: Ski Mount Sutton—bus leaves at 7 a.m. 
and returns at 7 p.m. from Hall Bldg.; downhill $8 and cross 
country $5. Tickets on sale during Science Week on the 
mezzanine or now in the SSA office in H-1280-4. Bash with 
“Changes” at 8 p.m. in the Hall Bldg. cafeteria; admission 
$1.50. 


Sunday 5 

WINTER CARNIVAL: Starting today with movie festival— 
“The Deep”, “A Star is Born”, and “Woody Woodpecker”, 
1-6 p.m., in H-110; 99 cents for all. 


Concordia-wide 
Tuesday 31 
WOMEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia at McGill, 


6 p.m. 
MEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia at McGill, 8 
p.m. \ 


Wednesday 1 

CUSO: Film “Bottle Babies” and discussion of health 
problems in the Third World at 8 p.m., 4824 Céte des Neiges. 
For more information call 735-4561. 


Friday 3 

FINE ARTS FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 9:30 a.m. in 
H-769, SGW campus. 

ARTS & SCIENCE FACULTY COUNCIL: Meeting at 2 
p.m. in room AD-128, Loyola campus. 

WOMEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia at UQTR 
in Trois-Riviéres, 7 p.m. 

MEN’S VARSITY BASKETBALL: Concordia at UQTR in 


' Trois-Riviéres, 9 p.m. 


HOCKEY: Chicoutimi at Concordia, 7 p.m. 


Loyola campus 

Thursday 26 

JUNE GRADUATES: Photos for the 1978 Yearbook will be 
taken today and tomorrow in AD-127, Loyola campus, from 
10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Fee—$5. Info: Dean of Students Office, 
AD-135, ext. 346. 


Friday 27 

QUANTITATIVE METHODS 244: Tutorial at 10 a.m. in 
CC-322. Topic this week: Hypothesis Testing, Chapter 9. 
LOYOLA CHINESE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: The 
cinematic group of the L.C.S.A. presents “Heroes of the 
Eastern Skies” in Chinese with English subtitles, in F.C. 
Smith Auditorium at 8 p.m. Members, free, non-members, 
50 cents. 

CAMPUS CENTRE: Disco Pub with Wild Willy from 8 p.m. 
MUSLIM STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION: Prayers today and > 
every Friday in Campus Centre conference room 1 from 1-2 
p.m. 


turn to page 7 


